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great variety of stimuli, and that he Is 'driven' very
largely by the stimuli that reach him from outside;
though, when he is hungry, we see him driven by an
inner 'powerful impulse* through a series of preparatory
reactions towards the consummation of feeding. In the
play of older children, also, it is difficult to find a strong
incentive necessary; almost anything can be made play
and then become attractive on its own account. It is
true, as a general proposition, that as the individual
grows up, his actions are more and more controlled by
inner drives rather than by the immediately present
stimuli; but even adults are less inert than McDougall
seems to assume. Their activity is more easily aroused,
and requires less ulterior motive or drive than he sup-
poses.

However, the main question at present is as to what
are the 'powerful impulses' or 'instincts', which, accord-
ing to McDougall, furnish the only motive forces of
much consequence for individual and social activity.
He is specific on this point; he finds quite a "limited
number of primary or simple instinctive tendencies"
(p- 45)9 which are recognizable largely by the fact that
each such tendency has a well-defined emotion as an
integral part of it. His list is as follows:

Fear with its impulse to flee (or more generally, to

escape),

Disgust with its impulse of repulsion,
Curiosity,

Anger with its impulse to fight,
Self-assertion,
Submission,